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Correspondence Courses 


RECENT article by Miss D. A. Clarke (‘“‘ The Young Idea,” Library 

Assistant, March, 1952), painted a somewhat gloomy, but probably 

accurate picture of the attitude of a proportion of library assistants 
towards professional education and the subsequent professional examination. 
“No text books, no answer” sums up, unfortunately, the philosophy of a 
number of those whose results form the debit balance of the L.A. lists every 
six months. 

It has long been the practice of elders to criticise their juniors, and it has 
also been the experience of some of those elders to recall wryly that they, in 
their young days, were similarly, and justifiably, criticised. Part of the out- 
come of past criticism has undoubtedly been better working conditions and an 
improved education service. The A.A.L. correspondence courses play an 
important part in this education service, and it is fitting, perhaps, to survey 
the results of the introduction of standard courses. 

The advisability of using standard courses was considered a good many 
years ago but, in 1939, the project had necessarily to be shelved. However, 
immediately after the war, the Education Committee gave the matter close 
attention and, after weighing carefully the pros and cons, the first standard 
courses were introduced in November, 1949, and now cover most of the 
syllabus. The principal reasons for using standard courses are (i) to ensure 
a basic standard uniformity of tuition, (ii) to save time and labour by pro- 
ducing one course by an experienced tutor in a section, rather than several 
being prepared by different people covering the same ground, (iii) to save 
duplicating expenses which are considerable, and (iv) to be able to switch 
students from one tutor to another in case of emergency, such as sudden 
illness of a tutor, etc. The standard courses, while new in conception, are 
not necessarily new in content. They are the culmination of ideas formulated 
by tutors in previous courses. They are essentially similar in preparation, 
but your Education Committee feel that they represent the best of those 
offered previously, and that they appear in at least an acceptable guise. 

Perhaps a word or two on how these standard courses are produced 
will not come amiss. Acting on instructions from the Education Committee, 
an experienced tutor is asked by the Hon. Education Secretary to prepare 
a standard course, based on a skeleton outline supplied by the section editor, 
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an expert in the subject concerned. The course is submitted to the editor 
for approval, who reports back to the Hon. Education Secretary. Should 
the report be satisfactory it falls to the Hon. Education Secretary, as General 
Editor, to arrange for the duplication and collation of the course. The 
onerous nature of this task may be gauged from the fact that 16 different 
courses have, to date, been produced. 

A prospective tutor’s application to join the A.A.L. panel is accepted 
by the Education Committee on a recommendation by the local A.ALL. 
Divisional Committee. The would-be tutor is then supplied with a copy 
of the standard course in his selected subject and asked to prepare and 
submit a complete set of specimen questions, together with explanatory 
notes on the reasons for setting the questions. These are examined by the 
section editor concerned and only after the Education Committee is 
informed of his full approval is a new tutor appointed to the panel. 
Even then the check on a new tutor is not complete, for at the end of his 
first year’s working, the editor inspects the marked lesson papers of several 
of his pupils. The sieve is indeed close meshed. 

We now pass to the course itself. The standard course, revised periodi- 
cally to include recent developments and new publications in library 
practice, is used by each tutor in the section concerned. The tutors vary 
in the questions they set but all, remember, have been approved. The fact 
that the courses consist of duplicated notes on each lesson detracts nothing 
from the student’s responsibility to himself. The notes are just that—a 
guide, and not a full survey of the subject matter of each lesson. Inciden- 
tally, the fees paid by the student are for tuition and not for the duplicated 
lessons. It has always been the policy of the A.A.L. that the course notes, 
as such, are not for sale; they are issued only under the guidance of an 
appointed tutor, which is the reason why it is not permissible to buy an 
A.A.L. course. The importance of the course lies in the lists of reading 
given in each lesson and the marking and comments of the tutors. Miss 
Clarke states that “ the problem is aggravated, not solved, by the introduction 
of standard and very detailed courses.” It is the purpose of this article to 
point out that the problem is capable of solution mainly by students 
themselves. With them, I repeat, lies the responsibility of capitalizing on 
the care and knowledge bestowed on the courses by the compilers and 
tutors. 

To utilize a correspondence course to the full it is necessary to develop 
self-discipline. Oral tuition is probably the better way of acquiring 
knowledge, but it is not available to all. The personal contact and conse- 
quent aid to discipline achieved by classroom tuition must be replaced by 
the student’s own efforts and organization. That answers should be 
returned on time goes without saying. The time-table of any correspondence 
course is tight and allows a minimum of delay in submission of written 
work. That text-books cannot be obtained is not now a valid excuse for 
non-completion of studies up to Registration level, at least. The A.A.L. 
Library, now housed at Chaucer House, is still not being used to capacity, 
and other sources of supply exist. Sound reading and the application of 
personal knowledge are the necessary counterparts of the correspondence 
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course. Examinations can be passed on the strength of these courses—the 
pass percentage is, indeed, higher than the over-all figure, but a depressing 
feature still exists. The number of students actually completing the courses 
is far too low. Reasons for this are numerous, but among those given by 
students are mere excuses. Students should understand fully the amount 
of work entailed in a course. The. analogy of a weekly two-hour lesson at 
the local Polytechnic, or College of Commerce, plus private study, plus 
homework, should be borne in mind when a student is considering a 
correspondence course. Much honorary work is put into the organization 
of the courses, which enables the A.A.L. to offer the service at such low fees. 
It is, therefore, very disheartening to all concerned when almost fifty per 
cent of the students who enrol fail to complete their courses. The number 
of applications for revision courses which can be accepted is strictly limited, 
and any student who does not make sufficient effort to complete his studies 
should remember that he may have prevented a colleague from being 
enrolled. 


In conclusion, let me reiterate first of all that the correspondence 
course is a guide to the student and, secondly, that professional educa- 
tion covers even a wider field than the examination. This point is 
emphasized by the decision of NALGO to award percentage grants for 
books and courses, plus the payment of examination fees, in place of 
the old awards of lump sums on completion of Registration and Final 
examinations. The implication is that the course of training is at least as 


important as the examination itself. I suggest that students bear this in 
mind. The examination is essential, but the preparatory training may have 
a much wider and more lasting effect, and that is the basic principle on 
which the A.A.L. courses have always been maintained. 


E. F. Ferry, Chairman, A.A.L. Education Committee. 





NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors 
of the Association for the year 1953 :— 


Honorary Secretary, Honorary Treasurer, and 
Honorary Editor; and six nationally elected 
Councillors. 


Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members 
of the Association, countersigned by the nominee, and reach me not 
later than 15th October, 1952. 

W. TYNEMOUTH, 
Central Library, Honorary Secretary. 

New Bridge Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 
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Study Metheds 
Some points from letters in reply to correspondence in our May issue. 


Whilst firmly believing in the high quality of correspondence courses 
I must, in opposition to Mr. Robinson, come down in favour of library 
schools as the superior method of tuition. I base my decision on the 
following points :— 

1. The personal contact between student and tutor is very close. 
It is possible to ask questions during lectures as the various points 
arise, and argument and discussion are encouraged as a valuable part of 
the training. 

2. The range of material available to the student is generally much 
wider than in his/her own library. Most schools receive annual reports, 
book-lists, etc., and many are within easy reach of one or more of the 
large reference libraries. 

3. Students at a Library School represent nearly every type of library— 
Municipal, County, Special, and, be it particularly noted, Colonial. Thus 
the experience to be gained at first hand is such as no correspondence 
course, however good, can give. 

4. Lectures are not intended to be mere dictation lessons. Those 
students who are foolish enough to accept them as such are usually those 
whose names do not appear in the pass lists. 

5. Some schools arrange practical work for their students during the 
vacations and even during term. Where this is not done it is up to students 
to use their initiative and find temporary jobs. 

6. The Registration examination is a composite whole, not a collection 
of individual parts completely divorced from each other. No student could 
afford to take six correspondence courses concurrently. 


P. W. STATON, Senior Assistant, Harpenden Branch Library. 


I took the Registration Examination at a Library School, and am now 
tutoring by correspondence course in part of the same examination. | 
therefore feel qualified to challenge some of Mr. Robinson’s claims for the 
latter method. 

Teaching by correspondence is a near-impossibility, mainly for the 
reason quoted by Mr. Robinson in its favour. The correspondence course 
tutor never gets to know students in the same way as the lecturer at library 
school who sees them day in and day out for close on a year. The 
correspondence course tutor receives ten papers from each student, spaced 
at intervals of five or six weeks. How can this lead to a close relationship? 
Another difficulty is that the students are usually from all parts of the 
British Isles. This means that there must be many of them in libraries and 
areas foreign to the tutor. He cannot therefore say, “Go to this library 
and you will see this book, or that method.” Until you come up against 
this difficulty you do not realise how big a stumbling block it is, for the 
majority of correspondence course students are in areas well removed from 
large reference libraries, or special libraries employing microfilm, or 
libraries using Bliss or Dickman. But perhaps the greatest difficulty pre- 
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sented by the correspondence course is that the tutor never knows how 
much his comments have been understood, how necessary is a reminder 
on a certain topic. To correct everything in detail, to point out everything 
which may have been overlooked, and to give reminders about everything 
is obviously an impossible task—it would necessitate the tutor writing about 
five times as much as each student each lesson, and even tutors are human. 

E. E. Moon, F.L.A., District Librarian, North Finchley P.L. 


Few would dispute Mr. Robinson’s claim that the correspondence 
method of tuition may be technically superior to the notes and lectures of 
the schools. But in any education, the incidentals and by-products are 
often of more permanent value than the quick attainment of a formal 
qualification. In a profession where practice and opinion are so infinitely 
diversified, improvisation and adaptability must be our criteria of competence. 
These qualities are developed only by frequent contact with one’s fellows— 
not necessarily one’s superiors—and by such familiarity with their varied 
professional environments as best grows in the atmosphere of the schools. 
For the older entrant and graduate especially, wishing to orientate himself 
vis-a-vis the profession as a whole at the beginning of his training, the 
schools offer a range of experience and reservoir of ideas not readily 
accessible elsewhere. J. F. NissBet, Assistant, Lanark Co.L. 


With what authority does Mr. Robinson state that the correspondence 
course tutor is “better able to judge individual progress”? The progress of the 
student is not necessarily reflected in the marks he earns, nor yet in a 
maturing self-expression (some students are above average in paraphrasing 
standard textbooks), but rather in the original thought that a particular topic 
stimulates in his mind. We fear, too, that time limits are rarely observed 
in the answering of questions by correspondence, and that in consequence 
it is almost impossible for the tutor to give an accurate assessment of a 
student’s progress. 

We are agreed that individual reading is essential, and can vouch for 
at least one school in which students are given every encouragement to 
pursue a subject more deeply than normal lecture time permits. We fail to 
see the efficacy of Mr. Robinson’s suggestion that reference to the questions 
of other students should be made by correspondence tutors when correcting 
papers. While adding considerably to the work of tutors, it would permit 
neither discussion nor argument. It is on this count that the library school 
will always score, and besides broadening a student’s outlook on the pro- 
fession it should increase considerably his powers of verbal expression. 

F. W. LANCASTER AND J. THOMPSON, Students, 
Newcastle upon Tyne School of Librarianship. 


. . The stimulating and interesting discussions of a library school 
cannot be replaced by a correspondence course tutor, however good. The 
debates and clashes of opinions are such an integral ‘feature of the course 
that the student scarcely realises that they are going on around him, even 
though he is absorbing daily the ideas and opinions of others which 
stimulate his own thought. . . 

SHEILA G. BANNISTER, Student, Leeds School of Librarianship. 
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Comments on the June Examinations (concluded), 
FINAL: Bibliography and Book Selection. By A. J. WALFORD 


First Paper. When a candidate is set a question which is compulsory 
and carries double marks, he might reasonably expect that question to be 
broad in scope, however many its ramifications. This was not the case with 
Q.1, which read: How would you prepare a bibliography of contemporary 
accounts of the Great Fire of London, and projects for rebuilding? Give 
full particulars of the works you would consult, and outline a possible scheme 
of arrangement. Neither subject nor locality can be described as general. 
The subject is for the historian, and the London bias does not give this 
question equal appeal to the Southerner, the Scot, and the Colonial who are 
taking this examination. A question which carried 33 per cent of the marks 
for a paper should be framed more generously. 


I offer the following guides to primary sources: 

Guildhall Library. Catalogue. 

L.C.C. Members’ Library. Catalogue, v. 1, London history and 
topography. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral Library. Catalogue. 

DAVIES. Bibliography of English history, 1603-1714. 

GROSE. A select bibliography of British history, 1660-1760. 

CLARK. The later Stuarts, 1660-1714 (Oxford history of 
England)—bibliography. 

COX. A reference guide to the literature of travel: v.3. 

HUMPHREYS. Handbook to county bibliography. 

BELL, W. G. The Great Fire of London—bibliography. 

L.C.C. Survey of London—references. 

HISTORICAL MSS. COMMISSION. Guide to the reports... 
(topographical index). 

GIUSEPPI. A guide to the manuscripts preserved in the Public 
Record Office. 

STATIONERS’ COMPANY. Transcript . . . 1640-1708. 

WING. Short title catalogue (under such headings as “ Privy 
Council,” “London,” “Wren,” etc.). 

WATT. Bibliotheca britannica: v. 3-4. 

For local repositories, there is the Institute of Historical Research’s 
Guide (1932- ), Rye’s Guide, and Raymond Smith's article on London 
local collections in the Journal of Documentation (June, 1949). (The last- 
named writer has also produced a handy select book list, The City of 
London (1951), for the N.B.L.). 

On projects for rebuilding, some of the above will also apply, but 
priority would probably be given to the R.I.B.A. Library catalogue and the 
catalogues put out by one or two other libraries specialising in architecture 
and town planning. The Victoria and Albert Museum and the London 
Museum are important sources and so are the Livery Companies. Material 
emanating from the pen of Sir Christopher Wren might be traced in the 
British Museum catalogues. We should also be alive to the whereabouts cf 
prints, drawings and plans, particularly those of Wren and Evelyn. The 
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older libraries, particularly those of Oxford and Cambridge, are worth 
remembering. There is a Pepysian library, for example, at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. 

As we are dealing only with source material, arrangement need not be 
complex. There are three main types: printed, manuscript, and graphic. 
General accounts of the Great Fire might be divided so as to distinguish 
references in the contemporary press, diaries (Pepys; Evelyn) and corres- 
pondence from fuller accounts given in full dress contemporary narratives 
and histories. Regional accounts could cover particular areas and buildings 
(e.g., the Temple; particular churches). The official angle, as reflected in 
ordinances of the Privy Council, etc., should be treated separately and 
arranged chronologically. A further group would cover illustrations and 
maps. Rebuilding projects might profitably appear in chronological order. 


Q.2 had more of the calibre of a compulsory question. It ran: “ What 
types of bibliographical material would you use in compiling a select biblio- 
graphy? State the factors you would take into account in assessing the 
usefulness of this material.’ Types include: annotated special biblio- 
graphies and library catalogues ; reading lists ; reviewing journals ; abstracts ; 
annual surveys ; periodical indexes of an evaluative type (e.¢g., Subject index): 
bibliographies appended to articles in encyclopedias and other reference 
works, to articles in periodicals, and to books on the subjects. Treatment. 
of this question is appreciably helped by thinking in terms of specific subjects 
on which reading lists may have to be compiled. Factors to be taken into 
account in selection of material include: up-to-dateness; presence of 
annotations and/or comparative evaluations ; authoritativeness of selection; 
amount of bibliographical detail ; accuracy of entries ; language and standard 
of treatment of originals ; price ; accessibility. 


SECOND PAPER. There was nothing exceptionable in the questions. In 
fact, alternatives were offered in the case of the compulsory question carrying 
double marks (Q.1). The first alternative called for a book-provision 
re-organisation policy for a municipal library with 100,000 population. 
Financial considerations were specifically required. The second alternative 
should have appealed to the special librarian; it involved initial book- 
selection policy (and range of material) for the library of a private 
organisation with branches and a separate field station. Reference to a 
specific subject field was stipulated. The university library candidate would 
presumably have chosen the first alternative. 

The student who had scanned the papers read at the London and Home 
Counties Branch Week-end Conference, October, 1951, should have been 
at home with Q.2 (“ To what extent should the nature of local industries be 
regarded as a factor of importance in the selection of books and periodicals 
ina public library? Give full reasons for your answer”). F. K. W. Drury’s 
Book selection—not mentioned, I see, in the L.A. Students’ handbook, 1952— 
is a basic work here. In Q.3 the topic was the range of material provided 
by the public library's “local collection.” R. K. Dent’s classification of local 
material relating to Aston Manor mentions not only subject aspects but also 
books locally printed, maps and plans, street lists, directories, voting lists and 
the like, local prints, views, and local portraits. So far as physical types of 
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material are concerned, the museum will probably take over where the 
library leaves off. So far as geographical area goes, the local collection 
must fit into a county collection, or its equivalent, possibly housed else- 
where. Q.4, also an inviting question, concluded Section A of this paper. 
It asked for criteria for periodical selection in both a public and a special 
library. The following points suggest themselves: standing of periodical 
(editorial board; date of founding, etc.); standard of appeal (popular; 
technical, etc.); authority and accuracy; balance between articles, news 
items, reviews, etc.; quality of production and illustrations (tie up here with 
binding and storage policy); frequency and cost ; presence of advertisements ; 
adequacy of reviews, lists of reports, trade literature, etc., received ; provision 
of annual or half-annual index (and whether it is satisfactory); whether listed 
in Ulrich ; whether indexed in P.A.I.S. and/or other leading general and 
special indexes to periodicals. 

The rest of the paper, Section B, looked rather like Section B of the 
Registration Assistance to Readers paper writ large. It is certainly time 
that a question appeared on the publications of the United Nations and its 
specialist agencies in any special subject field (Q.7); here the candidate was 
asked to assess their value, which is rather more searching. 


FINAL: Library Organization and Administration. By F. N. MCDONALD 
First Paper.—General. 


Of the six questions set, only one, calling for a knowledge of English 
public libraries in 1807, was outside the normal range of study. There never 
has been an easy paper in this subject. This one was no exception though 
it was less difficult than most. 


What are the legislative provisions suggested by comparative experience 
as necessary to ensure effective legal deposit? 

Since legal deposit can now be said to be effective in the United 
Kingdom, the necessary legislative provisions must be those included in the 
Copyright Act of 1911. Publishers have always resented the obligation 
placed upon them and the history of the law of legal deposit from the Press 
Licensing Act, 1662, onwards, shows that it has been necessary to provide 
against loopholes by which evasions of that obligation were justified. In 
that Act no penalty for non-compliance was prescribed, neither was it made 
clear whose duty it was to forward books for deposit. These mistakes were 
rectified in 1665. Later it was argued that deposit was not a legal necessity 
if copyright was not being sought, and so on until the International Copy- 
right Act, 1842, by which time most problems had been solved. All that 
was now required was a vigorous prosecution of the Act, and this task was 
undertaken with good results by Anthony Panizzi. 


“ The modern librarian has no time for book selection.” Do you agree? 
This seems to be a rash generalisation made by the principal librarian 
of some large organization. In every library, large or small, some member 
of the staff has to be responsible for book-selection, and who if not 3 
modern librarian? If the statement refers only to chief librarians it is still 
untrue, for in the majority of small and medium-sized libraries book-selection 
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is one of the most cherished responsibilities of the chief. If the statement 
means that the modern librarian, because of the insistent demand for new 
books quickly, just buys without selecting, then it may have some truth in it. 

How far, in your judgment, does the British system of professional 
education fall short of the ideal? Append practical suggestions for improving 
it. The British system of professional education is perfectly adequate for 
training heads of departments in the necessary techniques for the 
performance of their tasks. Anyone, for instance, who has passed the 
Library Association examinations in classification and cataloguing can be 
depended upon to be competent in actual practice. In so far as professional 
education deals with traditional, current library needs and practices it is 
fulfilling its aims, but that is not the ideal. Ideally the primary emphasis 
should be on independent thought and the research which results from it. 
Furthermore, the able librarian should not only be well-educated and skilled, 
but should also be a good administrator; and administration it has been 
held, cannot be taught in the classroom, nor can it be tested by examination. 

The fault with the present system of professional education is that too 
much of it is acquired by part-time study and that too much of it consists 
of details. This places a great strain on the candidates and spreads the 
period of study over so many years as to impede the full development of 
students in general cultural matters. 

Practical suggestions, except in minor details, are difficult to frame, for 
many of the defects are beyond the powers of librarians to remedy. The 
financial rewards of librarianship are not sufficient to tempt any but 
enthusiasts to undertake a preliminary course of study. Many public library 
authorities find it difficult enough to attract young people with the G.C.E. 
without imposing any additional conditions. Nevertheless, library assistants 
should be encouraged to spend at least a year at a library school where the 
aim is not simply to comply with the L.A. syllabus but to help in the 
advancement of knowledge. Finally it seems that two diplomas, one for 
general librarianship and the other for special librarianship, might save some 
of the detailed study which all do not need. 


SECOND PapER.—(a) Public Libraries. 


This was an excellent paper which any well-briefed candidate could be 
expected to tackle with confidence. Most of the subjects covered are 
adequately dealt with in existing library literature. 

The first question on the legal position in Great Britain concerning loans 
of money and the second question on the Statutory position of public 
libraries in either Australia or New Zealand were factual. Question three, 
on the main points to be covered by the librarian for the guidance of the 
architect in planning either a new central library for a town or the head- 
quarters library in a county, was also fairly straight-forward. The next 
question required rather more imagination. 

A 50-years-old single-storey warehouse with a floor space of 4,000 square 
feet has been acquired for conversion to a branch library to serve a popula- 
tion of 35,000. Comment on the alterations likely to be required and draw 
a sketch showing the lay-out of the library when completed. Indicate 
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briefly the heating and lighting you would advise in such a building. 

A similar problem has actually arisen in a County Library where a 
warehouse was successfully converted for use as a branch library. 

Certain important information is withheld from the candidate, chiefly 
the actual dimensions, the position of the entrance, the adequacy of the 
existing natural lighting, whether windows are possible on all four sides, 
whether there are any interior supporting walls, and the height. All these 
factors affect the amount of structural alteration necessary. If windows 
were small the possibility of enlarging them or putting in laylights should 
be investigated. 

On the normal basis of calculation a lending library to serve a popula- 
tion of 35,000 should be 3,275 square feet. Supposing a junior library, 
reading room, office, staff room and entrance vestibule were also required 
it would be impossible to provide a lending library of anything like that 
size. The best solution, therefore, would be to design a one-room branch, 
or at any rate to have the lending library and reading-room combined with 
a separate junior library, offices and storerooms. 

As far as artificial lighting is concerned, fluorescent lighting seems to be 
the best. Although it is expensive to run, electrical tubular heating might 
be less troublesome to install than any other system. Having decided upon 
the arrangement of the rooms every single part of the building should be 
considered, starting with the floor and working upwards. 

Finally : 

Comment on the proposal that the present scheme of inter-library 
co-operation should be extended to provide a national information service. 
What other special services might be provided at national level to supplement 
local services? 

The proposal referred to was put forward by Mr. A. Shaw Wright in 
an article in the Library Association Record, April, 1946. The interim report 
on “ The co-operative provision of books, periodicals and related material ” 
published in the Library Association Record, December, 1950, may also be 
considered as coming within the scope of this question. Further references 
are to be found in the symposia at the Edinburgh Conference “ Library 
service to industry,” and at the Bournemouth Conference “ Libraries and the 
business man,” and elsewhere. 

At the present time, public libraries can enlist the aid of the regional 
bureaux, Aslib, D.S.I.R. and other libraries known to specialise. Some area 
co-operation is taking place in the provision of annuals and in service to 
industry, notably in North London and West London. Even so, the position 
is far from satisfactory. Every unanswered query leaves a nagging sense 
of failure. A national scheme of co-operation based upon regional reference 
libraries would bring about great improvement, though it is hardly likely 
that such a scheme could operate without some sort of grants. 

Other special services which might be provided at national level are 
co-operation for documentary reproduction, indexing, staff training, storage 
of little-used books and bibliographical controls in the sense used in the 
Unesco/Library of Congress Survey. 
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With this issue we bring to a close our series of Outcrops, at least for 
the present. Its purpose has been to draw attention to out-of-the-way 
references to libraries and librarianship, and it has relied upon the 
co-operation of a band of enthusiastic reporters. We are grateful to ali 
who have helped its success, and especially to the two editors, R. L. Collison 
(January, 1950—January, 1951) and Harold Smith (April, 1951—October, 
1952). 


The Last Outcrop 
Edited by HAROLD SMITH 


The article on Libraries in the Britannica Book of the Year, 195\, is 
contributed by Francis Kent, Librarian of Unesco, and covers events and 
developments in librarianship during 1950 in the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth, Europe, U.S.S.R., and other countries. It gives in compact 
form what many of the long-suffering fraternity of students have failed to 
get from much searching of professional periodicals and badgering of tutors. 

(Frank Atkinson, Hampstead P.L.). 


The article on Colonel Sibthorp in History To-day (May, 1951), although 
chiefly concerned with his activities in connection with the 1851 Exhibition, 
is worth the attention of all students of library history if only for the sake 
of the five cartoons reproduced from Punch. 


“History and a conducted tour,” an illustrated article on the Central 
Music Library, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, appeared in The 
Musical Times for October, 1951. The issue of the same periodical for 
April, 1952, contains an article on the Henry Watson Music Library, 
Manchester, by Leonard Duck, Sub-Librarian. 


“How is it . . . that libraries are shrines of such austere calm? If 
books are as provocative as you suggest, one would expect every librarian 
to utter shrill screams of a hierophant, to clash ecstatic castanets in his 
silent alcoves! ” 


“ Ah, my boy, you forget the card index! Librarians invented that 
soothing device for the febrifuge of their souls . . . Librarians would all 
go mad, those capable of concentrated thought, if they did not have the 
cool and healing card index as a medicament.” Christopher Morley: The 
Haunted Bookshop. . 

(Leonard J. Shaw, Deputy Librarian, Leyton P.L.).. 


Herman Melville described his masterpiece Moby Dick as a commentary 
in “ Extracts [on the subject of whales] supplied by a Sub-Sub-Librarian.” 
Melville said “ It will be seen that this mere painstaking burrower and grub- 
worm of a poor devil of a Sub-Sub appears to have gone through the long 
Vaticans and street-stalls of the earth, picking up whatever random allusions 
to whales he could find in any book whatsoever, sacred or profane .. .” and 
he adds “So fare thee well, poor devil of a Sub-Sub, whose commentator I 
am. Thou belongest to that hopeless, sallow tribe which no wine of this 
world will ever warm; and for whom even pale sherry would be too strong. 
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.... Give it Sub-Subs. For by how much the more pain ye take to please 
the world, by so much the more shall ye forever go thankless.” After that 
Melville—ironically—promises heavenly rewards! 

(H. R. Klieneberger, School of Oriental and African Studies), 


Sales Appeal for November-December, 1951, p. 40-41, tells in gently 
satirical fashion of the adventures of a member of the public in what he 
describes as his “ favourite Central Library”. ‘‘ Public libraries,” said the 
writer, “have always fascinated me. There is something vitally anthropo- 
logical about the hallowed cathedral calm which makes one want to leave 
one’s shoes at the door and speak only in whispers, about the rows of sleeping 
tramps, the same old lady with her nose brushing the page, the swotting 
professors, the students barricaded behind books, the prim assistants pecking 
at their files, the smell of new polish and old air and austere black covers 
with their gilt letters. My astonishment may then be imagined when | 
discovered that my favourite Central Library had all these organic elements 
and Sales Appeal, too. It was like meeting a Picasso in a church vestry 
to come across the title among a list of kept journals.” 

This article is well worth reading—and there are not prizes for guessing 
that it is Westminster Central Reference Library! 


Boeks for Students 


INDEX BIBLIOGRAPHICUS, v.1: Science and technology. 1951. (Unesco, 6s. 6d). 
PoLisH TECHNICAL ABSTRACTS. No. 3, 1951. (Warsaw Central Documen- 
tation Institute of Science and Technology). 


The first volume of the new edition of Index bibliographicus covers 
classes 5 and 6 of U.D.C. and is arranged in class order with subject and 
title indexes. It lists publications containing bibliographies and abstracts, 
and a very thorough job has been made of it. It is a pleasure to use an 
index that includes Eastern European, South-East Asian and South American 
publications as well as English, North American and the usual foreign 
countries. The information includes title in its original language, organi- 
sation and address ; a code is used to indicate degree of comprehensiveness, 
annual number of entries, language (if different from title), whether abstracts 
or bibliographies, and number of issues per year. It is hoped that in future 
the price will also be given, now omitted owing to frequency of change. 
Let us hope that the great variety and duplication shown will one day be 
used as evidence in favour of more co-ordination. In several countries, parti- 
cularly in Eastern Europe, central documentation institutes have been set up 
with this aim, and have begun to issue abstracts bulletins. 

Issue No. 3 of Polish technical abstracts contains over 200 abstracts 
from 36 Polish journals, mostly dealing with Engineering, Technology and 
Power. The abstracts are printed in Polish and English side by side and 
the translators are obviously familiar with English technical terminology. 
Both indicative and informative abstracts are included, and it seems that the 
abstractor uses his discretion more than is allowed by Western editors. 

The first arrangement is into 12 classes, and U.D.C. is used within each, 
which means that similar U.D.C. numbers, especially from 62, appear in 
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more than one class. Frequent use is made of the colon and dash, less of 
oblique stroke and form divisions, and other auxiliary signs do not appear 
at all. The class numbers generally give a good illustration of the lack of 
detailed sub-divisions in U.D.C. 

This useful service is completed by the supply, from the Institute, of 
photocopies, microfilms, and translations in Russian, English, French and 
German. It will be interesting to see how it will develop as the output of 
literature increases. DJF. 


SHarRR, F. A., (Ed.). County library transport: a report of the Transport 
Sub-Committee of the County Libraries Section. Library Association 
Pamphlet No. 9. 1952. (L.A., 5s. (3s. 6d. to members)). 


When the Transport Sub-Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
types and method of operation of county library transport it was to be 
expected that there would be a good deal of variety revealed in design and 
opinion. A questionnaire was sent out to County Librarians operating 
vehicles, and the replies are skilfully analysed in this report. Miss Cook 
(Lancashire) deals with exhibition vans, Mr. Brindle (Fife) with delivery vans 
and methods, and Mr. Oliph Smith (West Riding) with mobile libraries. 
Keeping within its terms of reference, the sub-committee presents an objective 
summary of what is being done, refraining from comment except occasion- 
ally to complain of evasion or vagueness. 

Mr. Brindle is concerned with costing and operation rather than design, 
whilst Miss Cook, touching on the future of village centres and the minimum 
population which should be served by a full-time branch library, opens up a 
new field for research. Mr. Oliph Smith’s analysis of the way in which the 
problems of heating, lighting, chassis construction, and interior planning 
have been tackled is admirable, and no librarian designing a new vehicle 
could fail to re-examine his pre-conceived ideas in the light of it. Indeed, 
the great value of this report lies in its revelation of the many factors which 
must be considered, rather than in the presentation of a facile “ school 
solution.” 

Throughout the report the sub-committee shows its awareness of the 
wide range of problems presented by differences in size and distribution of 
population, which precludes standardisation. But the fundamental principles 
of design and the basic factors in operation stand out clearly, by implication 
rather than by statement. 

It is noticeable that there is more divergence in operational practice 
than in design, and indeed the widely differing statements given by County 
Librarians on populations served, percentage of users and comparative 
costs, may dismay the student looking for the hard and quotable fact, as on 
occasions it seems to have dismayed the sub-committee. But it must be borne 
in mind that with the present building restriction, many vehicles are being 
used in a réle for which they are not ideal. Eventually, when they can 
revert to their true work in rural areas, there should be more consistency 
in the factors named. 

The illustrations are well chosen and reproduced, and the inclusion in 
an appendix of a sample specification adds value to the use of this report as 
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a working handbook, whilst for students who love technicalities for their 
own sake, here is a welcome change from the Colon Classification. 
B.W.W. 
Lewis, J. Newspaper libraries. Library Association Pamphlet No. 11. 
1952. (L.A., 7s. (Ss. to members)). 


Newspaper libraries tend to be regarded as something of a mystery. 
This is due, in part, to the professional reticence of competing organisations 
leading to a dearth of published literature. Mr. Lewis’s pamphlet is there- 
fore especially welcome, helping as it does to remove some of the miscon- 
ceptions about this difficult and little-known branch of librarianship. 

Like the rest of the Series, this is a survey of current practice. It is 
little more than a catalogue of the methods employed in some dozen or so 
newspaper libraries, gathered largely as the result of a questionnaire. Little 
attempt is made to evaluate and no conclusions are arrived at. Mr. Lewis 
presents the facts—and wisely retires to let others argue their merits. 

Most aspects of newspaper librarianship are touched upon but the 


, brevity of the pamphlet hardly allows full justice to be done to some of the 








more important ones. A greater proportion of the space available, for 
example, might have been devoted to the selection and arrangement of 
cuttings, on the success of which the library’s reputation stands or falls; 
and the mechanics of newspaper indexing receives only the sketchiest 
treatment. 

Nevertheless, it is right that the first British work on newspaper librarian- 
ship should have taken this form. It reveals a wide diversity of practice 
and the elementary stage towards which newspaper librarians’ ideas have 
so far progressed. The next step is to hammer out principles by open dis- 
cussion and trial and error—to create, in fact, an economy for newspaper 
libraries. Whoever first attempts this will stir up a hornet’s nest indeed. 


McGILL, HiLpa M., (Ed.). Books for youth. Group 1. Under 11. 1952. 
(L.A., 12s. (8s. to members)). 


It is doubtful whether the recently increased interest in children’s reading 
can sustain the number of book-lists and bibliographies which have been 
produced since the war by various bodies. 

The list under review shows evidence of much careful thought both in 
its inclusions and its exclusions, but it also demonstrates the essential weak- 
ness of corporate authorship. Too many people with differing tastes and 
standards have had a finger in the pie, and this makes it difficult for the 
student to appreciate what “standard of quality ” referred to in the preface 
is Operative in a list which includes several books whose standards of pro- 
duction alone render them unworthy of inclusion in a book-list produced 
by the Library Association. 

The arrangement of the non-fiction titles demonstrates many of the 
worst features of the Dewey Classification scheme when applied to children’s 
books. In a book-list which is intended to be used by parents, teachers and 
children as well as librarians, it is surely wiser to avoid terminology such 
as Applied Science, Public Health: Fire Prevention, Food Technology, 
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which are of a staggering unsuitability for children. One minor complaint 
concerns the relegation of Eva Erleigh’s In the Beginning to Pre-history. 
This book contains more information on ancient civilizations than on 
primitive man and would give a better outline of this vast subject than 
Perkins’ Spartan Twins, which is the only title given under the heading 
“ Ancient History.” . 
B. 


HaYKIN, D. J. Subject headings: a practical guide. 1951. (Washington. 
U.S. Government printing office, 70c.). 


Until now the only guides to subject heading work in a dictionary 
catalogue have been Cutter’s Rules, the introduction to Sear’s List of subject 
headings, and various chapters and articles in text books and professional 
periodicals. 

Cutter and Sears will still retain their value, but it can be said without 
hesitation that this guide is a good ore. It is well arranged and is devoted 
to the problems that face all cataloguers in libraries of average size. 

The remarks on the dictionary and classified catalogues in the intro- 
duction will perhaps help to correct the somewhat prevalent idea that only 
the classified catalogue can be satisfactory, and that the dictionary type is 
of no value to the serious student. Indeed, the author is careful not to let 
us forget that the catalogue is compiled for the use of the reader, and that 
consideration for the needs of the latter must always come first. 

American cataloguers seem to favour the “phrase heading,” but a 
phrase heading should only be used when the subject cannot be expressed 
in any more acceptable form, or as a sub-division of a subject. The heading 
“Photography of Children” would be better expressed as “ Photography— 
Child Photography,” and “Women as Authors” as “Women Writers.” 
Phrases such as those quoted not only make filing difficult but are sometimes 
overlooked, as there seems no reason for them and the reader is unlikely to 
suspect their existence. 

Points discussed include corporate names used as both author and 
subject headings ; and methods of keeping together both works and criticisms 
of works whose titles have varied with successive editions. Such problems 
as these are ignored in most of the writings on subject heading work. 

It is a surprise to find that all American librarians are not in favour 
of the letter by letter or strictly alphabetical method of filing. The word 
by word method which always seems to be the simpler and more logical 
method is favoured in this book, and examples are given to show how the 
letter by letter system can upset certain headings by separating: those that 
should follow on. The Library of Congress, too, in its filing, does not 
ignore the different categories of sub-headings as is done in the latest edition 
of Sears where the sub-divisions and qualifications of one subject are filed 
in one sequence. 

This book can be recommended to all practising cataloguers and 
examination candidates. It is no mere repetition of what has been said 
before, but amply fulfils its title of being a really practical _ 
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BoswELL, D. B. A text book on bibliography. 1952. (Grafton, 30s.). 


The original meaning of the term “ bibliography ” was “ the writing of 
books.” This was restricted to the “ mechanical writing and transcription of 
books” and did not include composition. During the eighteenth century a 
transition took place and the word acquired a much broader significance in 
that it was ambiguously defined as “ writing about books.” This meaning 
was made popular in France by the publication of De Bure’s Bibliographie 
instructive and the interpretation was supported by the English bibliographer 
Dibdin. 

Ebert, the German bibliographer, defined bibliography as the “ science 
of books.” As the years passed this wider definition became current and 
included the fields of paleography and letters, the collection of rare and 
valuable books, the history and methods of printing, the study and prepara- 
tion of lists of books and the careful examination and description of 
individual books. To add to the confusion, varying terms were used to 
describe these changing concepts. The terms “book arts,” “ bibliography ” 
and “bibliognosy” were frequently employed to denote this broadly 
conceived bibliography. 

To-day we have the loosely used term “ bibliography ’’ denoting varying 
limits of the subject, and it may help in the evaluation of new publications 
if the term is analysed into separate fields. Terminology may vary but the 
subject falls into four broad group: 

Analytical bibliography is concerned with the physical description of the 
book and the recording of these characteristics. 

Enumerative bibliography is the compilation and study of lists of books. 

Technical bibliography concerns the history of book production, the 
work of the great printers and illustrators, the evolution of the printed book 
from manuscript form and the history of authorship and censorship. 

Historical bibliography concerns the history of book production, the 
work of the great printers and illustrators, the evolution of the printed book 
from manuscript form and the history of authorship and censorship. 

The book under review is a slim volume of some two hundred pages, 
costing 30s. The title is pretentious since it deals mainly with technical 
bibliography, with a single chapter or section on analytical bibliography. 
The author does not state his purpose or define his field, but it is fairly 
obvious that it is aimed at the candidate for the Registration Bibliography 
examination. The plan of the book follows the well-defined lines of the 
syllabus dealing with paper, type, illustrations, book binding, aesthetics of 
good book production, analytical bibliography and documentary reproduc- 
tion in successive chapters. It is not without merit. The best part is the 
section dealing with documentary reproduction, which presents in simple 
form the six separate and distinct methods of producing facsimilies of docu- 
ments. The worth feature is the lack of guidance in reading lists and 
bibliographies. The illustrations are clear and numerous. The text expands 
many points not full explained in Esdaile. Registration students will find 
it useful background reading, for the author has turned over half a library 
to make one book _— 
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